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Reception in Honor of Sra. Manuel de Oliveira Lima given by 
the Association for the Progress of Women of Rio 


Sra. Manuel de Oliveira Lima, Brazilian Commissioner on the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, addressing a meeting of the Association of the Progress 
of Women of Rio at the headquarters-of the Association, Rio de Janeiro. Sra. de 
Lima, whilst in her country, formed a Brazilian sub-committee, which will make 
the reseach of the legal position of the women of their country for the report of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women to the Seventh Conference of Ameri- 
can States, to be held in Montevideo in 1933. Bertha Lutz, Brazilian Feminist 
leader (right), is a member of the newly formed sub-committee of the Commission 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[louse Joint Resolution Number 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Geratp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Elizabeth Selden Rogers, N.Y. 


Equal Rights 
Shall Your Place Be Empty 


EMORY is the storehouse of happiness. Interesting adventures can 
MI be lived over and over again and stimulating experiences add to one’s 
permanent equipment in living values. 

It may look difficult, at the moment, to leave your work or to leave your 
family, and to make the trip, long or short, to Philadelphia, but if you do 
not go you will miss an adventure and an experience that should forever be 
yours. On December 8 and 9, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, the Feminists from the eastern part of the United States will foregather 
and you ought to be there. You ought to be there for two reasons: First, 
because of what you can give; and second, because of what you can take away 
with you. Your actual bodily presence, whether you rise to your feet and 
speak or not, will give courage to carry on to everyone who is present. It will 
also prove that you believe in Equal Rights and occular proof is necessary to 
convince politicians. You can do more for your family, more for your work, 
by spending two days at the conference than you could possibly do in forty- 
eight hours in any other fashion. 


And think what you will take home with you! Women distinguished in 
every walk of life, women who are turning the current of your times and 
who are making history, will be the guests and speakers of the occasion. 


The sessions of the conference will be informal and enlightening in the 
highest degree—facts that you will treasure will be put before you, speeches 
will be made that you will long remember, personalities, like new stars, will 
shine out in your horizon. 


For a moment you will leave the hum-drum everyday paths of life and step 
up into that existence which amid our mortality is immortal. The Eastern 
Regional Conference of the National Woman’s Party, which will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, at the Bellevue-Stratford on December 8 and 9, 
will contribute in greater or in lesser measure toward the permanent insti- 
tution of justice as among human beings. 


Your place is there. It depends wholly upon your own will whether that 
one place shall be properly filled or shall be forever empty. 


One Asset Anyhow 


r4 ‘NI one who listens to the reasons given by the superior class for the 

continuance of any system of subjection can fail to be impressed by 

the noble disinterestedness of mankind,” said Speaker Reed in the 
minority report in behalf of woman suffrage which he wrote in 1884, as quoted 
by Lewis Gannett in a review of “Thomas B. Reed, Parliamentarian,” in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “This disinterestedness,” continues the report, 
“would be an honor to human nature were it not a historical fact that the 
same sweet solicitude has been put up as a barrier against every progress 
which women have made ever since civilization began !” 


Until the advent of the recent business depression which has forced millions 
of men and women out of their jobs, the fiction was preserved that men really 
wanted to “protect” women when they advocated industrial legislation for 
women only. The no-night-work laws were put through and upheld by the 
courts under the kind assumption that they were necessary for “the preserva- 
tion of the health and morals” of the feminine sex. And some women were 
actually taken in by this sophistry. 


The present industrial crisis, however, has snatched the mask off the face 
of the superior class, revealing the ugly features that lie behind. Men now 
admit frankly that they want the jobs that are held by women and they 
advocate more no-night-work regulations and restrictive laws to take by force 
from women what fraud has hitherto helped them to secure. With the mask 
off the “noble disinterestedness” of men looks rather grizzly. 


One asset, however, that may be anticipated from this despicable campaign 
is a clear realization on the part of women that “protective” legislation 
applied to women alone is a colossal farce. Legislation which deprives a 
woman of her job and hands it over to a man does not protect her, it protects 
him. Men, of course, have known this, in the back of their minds, all along, 


but women have actually required that harsh teacher, Experience, to bring 


the lesson home to them. 


Never again will it be so easy for the “sweet solicitude” of men to foist 
restriction in the guise of protection upon women in the industrial field. 
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Economic Rights to Be Emphasized 


ITHOUT neglecting the need for 

WV the immediate passage of the 

Equal Rights Amendment and the 
elimination, by State bills, of existing 
civil discriminations against women, the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, to be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia 
on December 8 and 9, will particularly 
concentrate upon measures to guarantee 
women their right to earn their living. 

Right after Florence Bayard Hilles of 
Deleware, a vice-chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, opens the conference at 
11 A. M., Monday, December 8, she will 
read Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley’s message on 
“A Woman’s Right to Work.” 

This will be followed by a round table 
discussion of the question now so urgent 
—the discharge of women to make jobs 
for men during this period of unemploy- 
ment. Alma Lutz of Boston is expected 
to preside over this discussion, which will 
be centered around two aspects of the 
question: The taking of jobs from women 
by the Cotton Textile Institute, the Wool 
Institute, labor organizations, and other 
agencies; and the taking of jobs from 
women by legislation, which will be dis- 
cussed by Jane Norman Smith of. New 
York. 

At Monday’s luncheon, State chairmen 
and legislative chairmen will discuss 
legislation to be introduced at coming 
sessions of State Legislatures. Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, who has drafted many 
hundreds of specific Equal Rights meas- 
ures for State action—many of which are 
now on statute books—will probably lead 
this discussion. The luncheon will be 
open to the public. 

After luncheon, the sessions will re- 
open at 3 P. M., the afternoon to be de- 
voted to “The Married Woman and Her 
Job.” Mrs. Lieber Whittic of Syracuse, 
New York, may lead this discussion. This 
discussion will be followed by a tea, open 
to the public, at which the aims and pro- 


gram of the National Woman’s Party will 
be discussed. 


The evening meeting of the first day, 
opening at 8 P. M., will center around the 
topic, “Women Also Need Work,” with 
an open forum at which the opposition’s 
views will be invited. Frances Roberts 
is expected to preside. She certainly 
knows the topic! 


Tuesday morning’s session, opening at 
9 A. M., will be devoted to the Equal 
Rights Amendment—how to get it through 
Congress—and the other important meas- 
ure to be before Congress—the new Cable 
bill to remove the rest of the discrimina- 
tions against women in the nationality 
law of the United States. Representative 
John L. Cable of Ohio, recently re-elected, 
is author of two measures granting to 
women a larger measure of equality in 
this basic matter, and will continue the 
fight until complete victory is won. 


At 11 A. M. the meeting will take up 
the question of the Woman’s Party and 
the International Labor Organization. 
Mrs. Stephen Pell will preside, and Ella 
Riegel of Pennsylvania and Lillian von 
Match of Austria will report on the com- 
mission of women which interviewed Al- 
bert Thomas, director of the I. L. O., in 
Geneva in September regarding the I. L. 
O.’s proposals for international agree- 
ments which limit women’s opportunity 
to work. 

Tuesday’s luncheon, again open to the 
public, will be held at 12 o’clock, with in- 
formal discussion on questions taken up 
at the conference. 

At 3.30 P. M., Maud Younger will show 
the suffrage lantern slides giving so 


graphically the story of the fight for suf- 


frage. We have been informed that 
Helena Hill Weed was responsible for the 
saving and labeling of these pictures, 
which have recalled in this tenth anni- 
versary year so many stirring incidents 
of the campaign for suffrage. 


The conference will close with a big 
Equal Rights dinner to which the newly 
elected and re-elected Congressmen from 
Pennsylvania have been invited. It is, 
indeed, hoped that Representative Fred- 
erick W. Magrady of Mount Carmel, who 
introduced the Equal Rights Amendment 
in the House of Representatives, will be 
able to leave his duties in Washington to 
attend the dinner, and that the entire 
delegation of thirty-six Congressmen and 
two Senators will be present. Those who 
will serve in the Seventy-second Congress 
have been invited. 


Edith Houghton Hooker of Maryland 
will preside at this dinner. Maud Younger 
will discuss the “Why of the Equal Rights 
Amendment.” Florence Bayard Hilles 
will discuss “Equal Rights and the Pres- 
ent Crisis.” Jane Norman Smith will 
talk on “The Amendment and Industrial 
Legislation.” Elizabeth Selden Rogers of 
New York will discuss international prog- 
ress toward Equal Rights. 


It is hoped that Gail Laughlin of Maine, 
a vice-chairman of the Woman’s Party, 
will be there to talk with her inimitable 
wit and fervor. Inez Haynes Irwin, au- 
thor and Feminist, Gifford Pinchot, Gov- 
ernor-elect of Pennsylvania, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico, Jose- 
phine Casey, labor leader and Feminist, 
are among those who have been invited 
to contribute to the brilliance of the occa- 
sion. 


The conference will end with the note 
of hope and optimism, Mrs. Hooker con- 
cluding with a talk on “Equal Rights and 
the Future.” 


An airplane will take a delegation from 
the District of Columbia. Strong delega- 
tions from Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, and other Eastern 
States are making arrangements to attend. 

Muna Lee, director of national activi- 
ties, conferred with Pennsylvania leaders 
Monday and Tuesday. 


Wool Institute Trying to Bar Women 


Cotton Textile Institute in seeking 
to refuse women the opportunity to 
work at night in the textile mills. 

Women, under the plans of these two 
textile organizations, are to be made to 
bear the brunt, not only of the unem- 
ployment crisis, but likewise of the ills 
of the textile industry, which by un- 
economic production and cutthroat com- 
petition has found itself unprofitable in 
recent years. 

The New York Times of November 20 
tells the story of the Wool Institute’s 
recommendations as follows: 

“Equalization of conditions through the 
establishment of the single shift basis of 


fitz: Wool Institute now follows the 


operation and the elimination of night 


employment of women and minors are | 


basic elements in a return of the woolen 
industry to prosperous conditions, Eben 
KE. Whitman, vice-president of the William 
Whitman Company, told a special meet- 
ing of the Wool Institute yesterday at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 

“Approval was reported of reports deal- 
ing with the future functioning of the 
institute made by two committees repre- 
senting the weaving and spinning divi- 
sions. Following a plea by Police Com- 
missioner Mulrooney it was voted to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the possi- 
bilities of supplying fabrics for clothing 
for the unemployed. 


“In his address Mr. Whitman said that 
the variation in State laws governing the 
employment of labor, particularly women 
and minors ‘create inequalities in the con- 
ditions under which woolen mills operate, 
which in turn create unnatural inequali- 
ties in the cost of manufactured products. 

“ ‘In times of depression these inequali- 
ties are brought to the surface by creating 
ruinous competition. We are suddenly 
brought to a full consciousness that 
their existence is undermining the whole 
price structure of the industry by bring- 
ing the price regardless of cost, down to 
the level of the lowest cost.’ 

“A comparatively small group of yarn 
and cloth mills in Rhode Island, Mr. 


| 
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Whitman asserted, is chiefly responsible 
for the ‘great damage’ that is being done 
the industry. These mills operating at 
nights with women and minors, he said, 
are underselling competing mills not in 
position to operate in this fashion. 

“In addition to Rhode Island, Mr. 
Whitman cited Maine, New Hampshire, 


Vermont, and the Southern States as 
localities where no laws prohibit the night 
labor of women and minors. 

“To remedy the situation, Mr. Whitman 
proposed a reduction by woolen mill 
executives of ‘the weekly hours from the 
higher to the lowest in all States, and 
to discontinue the practice of employing 


Equal Rights 


women and minors at night. This is the 
only way to place all mills on an op- 


erating parity in every State.’ 


“Mr. 


Whitman placed before the gather- 


ing a declaration of policy embodying his 
suggestions which will come before the 
annual meeting of the institute to be held 
early in January.” 


The Barring of Women by Law from Night Work 


(This material has been prepared from data in the Legal Research Department of the National Woman’s Party by Burnita Shelton Mat- 


thews, Chairman of the Lawyers Council. 


necticut, 


Delaware, 


Indiana, Kansas, 


Night Work Legislation.) 


HERE are 16 States barring women from night work 
in specified trades, these States being California, Con- 


Massachusetts, 


Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Washington and Wisconsin. 
In 10 of these States the prohibited hours are specifically set 
forth in the statutes. In the remaining six, California, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Washington and Wisconsin, the pro- 
hibited hours are given in administrative orders issued by 
State agencies under the authority of legislative enactments. 

There is no uniformity as to the hours during which 
women’s employment is prohibited. Under the prevailing laws 
and regulations, however, 10 o’clock in the evening to 6 o’clock 


The next issue of Equat Rients will carry an article dealing with decisions of the courts on 


in the morning is specified as the prohibited time more than 
any other single period. Perhaps the strictest regulations in 


the United States prevail in Wisconsin. 


For 15 consecutive 


hours out of every 24, women are barred from work as flag- 
men, motormen and conductors in Milwaukee, the prohibited 
hours being from 5 P. M. to8 A. M. In other Wisconsin towns 
the prohibited hours for this work are from 5 P. M. to 6. A. M. 
Two States, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, prohibit night work 
between 6 P. M. and 6 A. M., the prohibition in: Massachusetts 
applying to textile mills, and in Wisconsin to factories and 


laundries. 


The following is a summary of the night work provisions in 


the 16 States: 


State Hours of Work) Occupations or Industries Affected State Hours of Work! Occupations or Industries Affected 
California 10 p.m. to |Laundry or dry cleaning establish- Kansas mitted by the Commission of Labor 
Industrial Wel- 6 a. m. ment. Dried fruit packing industry. (Continued) and industry (formerly the Public 
fare Commission Service Commission), to operate under 
Orders Nos. 7a the mercantile order. 
and 8a, 1923. 
Public Service| After 9 p. m, | Mercantile occupation includes estab- 
Industrial Wel-| 11 p.m.to |Manufacturing industry. Nut crack-}| Commission Or- lishments operated for the purpose of 
fare Commission 6 a. m. ing and sorting industry. Exceptions: | der No. 3, 1927. trade in the purchase or sale of any 
Orders Nos. lla In continuous processes under a per- goods or merchandise, and includes the 
and 15a, 1923. mit from Industrial Welfare Commis- sales force, the wrapping employees, 
sion. Work performed under such per- the auditing and checking force, the 
mit calls for payment of one and one- shippers in the mail order department, 
half times the regular wage. the receiving, marking and stock room 
employees, sheet music saleswomen and 
. demonstrators, and all employees in 
Connecticut 10 p.m. to |Publie restaurant, cafe, dining-room, such establishments in any way direct- 
Gen. Stats, Rev. 6 a. m. barber shop, hair dressing or mani- ly connected with the sale, purchase 
of 1918, Sec. 5303 curing establishment, photograph gal- and disposition of goods, wares and 
as amended by lery, manufacturing, mechanical and merchandise. Exceptions: Regularly 
Acts 1927, ch. 144, mercantile establishment. Exceptions: registered pharmacists. The Women’s 
and Sec. 5306 as Hotels. In case of war or other ser- Division of the Commission of Labor 
amended Acts ious emergency, Governor may suspend and Industry may, for any period be- 
1925, ch 208. such limitations as he deems necessary. tween June 1 and September 15, permit 
mercantile establishments on one day 
Acts 1925, ch 158.| After 10 p. m.| Bowling alley, shoe shining establish- of the week to remain open to 10 P. M. 
ment or billiard or pool room. pen the agricultural trade may de- 
mand. 
Delaware 10 p. m. to |Mechanical or manufacturing estab- 
Laws 1917, ch 230. 6 a. m. lishment, laundry, baking or printing Massachusetts 6 p. m. to |Manufacture of textile goods. 
establishment, office or dressmaking es- | Gem. Laws 1921, 6 a. m. 
tablishment. Exceptions: Canning or | ©- 149, Sec. 59. 
preserving or preparation for canning 10 p. m. to | Manufacturing. 
or preserving of perishable fruits and 6 a. m. 
vegetables. 
Nebraska 10 p. m. to {In metropolitan cities and cities of first 

Indiana 10 p. m. to | Manufacturing. Comp. Stats. of 6 a. m. class, in manufacturing, mercantile and 
Burns’ Ann Stats. 6 a. m 1922, Sec. 7659. mechanical establishments, laundry, 
Rev. of 1926, Sec. hotel, restaurant, office. Exceptions: 
9411. Public service corporations, 

Kansas 9 p. m. to |Laundry occupation, including laun- New Jersey 10 p. m. to |Manufacturing establishments, bakeries 
Public Service 6 a. m. dries, dyeing, dry cleaning and press- | Laws 1923, ch. 144, 6 a. m. and laundries: Exceptions: Canneries 
Commission Or- ing establishments. p. 312. engaged in packing a perishable prod- 
der No. 1, 1927. uct, such as fruits or vegetables. 
Publie Service| 9 p. m. to |Manufacturing occupation, including 
Commission Order 6 a. m. all processes in the production of com- New York 10 p. m. to |Factory, i. e., mill, workshop, or other 
No. 2, 1927. modities, work in florists’ shops, candy- | Cahill’s Cons oli- 6 a. m. manufacturing establishment, laun- 


making departments of confectionery 
stores and bakeries. Exceptions: Mil- 
linery work rooms, dress making es- 
tablishments, hemstitching and button 
shops, alteration, drapery and uphol- 
stery departments where they are per- 


dated Laws, 1930. 
Labor Law, sub- 


div. 9 of Sec. 2 
and subdiv. 2 of 
Sec. 172. 


dries. Exceptions: “Nor shall the pro- 
visions * * * prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women over twenty-one as 
proof-readers at certain hours apply to 
newspaper publishing establishments, 
linotypists and monotypists.” 


(Continued on next page.) 
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State 


Hours of Work 
Prohibited 


Occupations or Industries Affected 


New York 
(Continued) 
Labor Law, Sec. 
181 and Sec. 391. 


Labor Law, Sec. 


182. 


Labor Law, Sec. 
183 and Sec. 391. 


Labor Law, Sec. 


184. 


Labor Law, 
185 and Sec. 391. 


10 p. m. to 
7 a. m., 


10 p. m. to 
6 a. m. 


10 p. m. to 
7 a. 


10 p. m. to 
6 a. m. 


10 p. m. to 
7 a. 


Mercantile establishments. Excep- 
tions: December 18-24; female writers 
or reporters employed in newspaper 
offices, and duly licensed pharmacists; 
towns having less than 3,000 popula- 
tion. 


Restaurants in cities of the first and 
second class. Exceptions: Singers and 
performers, attendants in ladies’ cloak 
rooms and parlors, employes in dining- 
rooms and kitchens of hotels, or lunch- 
rooms or restaurants conducted by em- 
ployers solely for benefit of employes. 


Care, custody, or operation of a freight 
or passenger elevator in any place. Ex- 
ceptions: Hotels. If elevator is used 
in industry in which the employment 
of a woman before 7 A. M. ig not pro- 
hibited, a woman elevator operator 
may begin work at 6 A. M. Also women 
elevator operators may work in towns 
of less than 3,000 population in the 
following places: Mercantile establish- 
ments, business and telegraph offices, 
restaurants, apartment houses, places 
of public amusement, bowling alleys, 
ceptions: Towns of less than 3,000 
population. 


Conductor or guard in the operation of 
any street surface, electric, subway or 
elevated railroad car or train.* 


Messenger for a telegraph or messen- 
ger company in distributing, delivering 
or transmitting goods or messages. Ex- 
ception. towns less than 3,000 popu- 
lation. 


North Dakota 
Minimum Wage 
Dept. Order No. 1, 
1922. 


Minimum Wage 
Dept. Order No. 3, 
1922. 


Minimum Wage 
Dept. Order No. 4, 
1922. 


1 a. m. to 
5 a. m. 


11 p. m. to 
7 a. m. 


After 9 p. m. 


Before 6 a. m. 


Public housekeeping occupation, i. e., 
the work of waitresses in restaurants, 
hotel dining-rooms, boarding houses, 
and all attendants employed at ice- 
cream and light lunch stands and 
steam table or counter work in cafe- 
terias and delicatessens where freshly 
cooked foods are served, and the work 
of chamber-maids in hotels and lodg- 
ing houses and boarding houses and 
hospitals, and the work of janitresses 
and car cleaners and kitchen workers 
in hotels and restaurants and hospi- 
tals. 


Elevator operators. 


Mercantile occupation, i. e., the work 
of those employed in establishments 
operated for the purpose of trade in 
the purchase or sale of any goods or 
merchandise and includes the sales 
force, the wrapping force, the auditing 
or checking force, the shippers in the 
mail order department, the receiving, 
marking and stock room employees, 
and sheet music saleswomen and de- 
monstrators and cigar stand girls. 
Exception: Employment may be to 10 
P. M. on Saturday nights during April, 
May, August, September and October. 


Taundry occupation, i. e., all processes 
connected with the receiving, marking, 
washing, cleaning, ironing and distri- 
bution of washable or cleanable mater- 
ials, including work performed in 
laundry departments in hotels, hospi- 
tals and factories. 

Exception in all North Dakota occupa- 
tions above listed: In emergency, 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau may 
temporarily modify or suspend regula- 
tions. 


Throckm orton’s 
Ann. Code of Ohio, 
1929 Sec. 
1008-1, 


10 p. m, to 
6 a. m. 


Ticket sellers. 


State 


Hours of Work 


Prohibited Occupations or Industries Affected 


Oregon 
Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission 
Order No. 37, 1919. 


Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission 
Order No. 38, 1919. 


Industrial Wel- 
fare Co mmission 
Orders Nos. 39, 
41, 1919. 


After 6 p. m. | Mercantile occupation in Portland, 1. 
e., the work of those employed in es- 
tablishments operated for the purpose 
of trade in the purchase or sale of 
any goods or merchandise, and em- 
braces the sales force, the wrapping 
employees, the auditing or check in- 
spection force, the shoppers in the mail 
order department, the receiving, mark- 
ing and stock room employees and 
sheet music saleswomen and demon- 
strators. Exceptions: Cigar stands in 
hotels, confectionery stores. 
After 8.30 p. m.| Mercantile occupation outside of Port- 
land, i. e., the work of those employed 
in establishments operated for the pur- 
pose of trade in the purchase or sale 
of any goods or merchandise, and in- 
cludes the sales force, the wrapping 
employees, the auditing or check in- 
spection force, the shoppers in the mail 
order department, the receiving, mark- 
ing and stock room employees, and sheet 
music saleswomen and demonstrators. 
Iixceptions: Cigar stands in hotels, 
confectionery stores. 
After 8.30 p.m.| Manufacturing occupation, i. e. all 
processes in the production of commod- 
ities. Includes the work performed in 
(lressmaking shops and wholesale mil- 
linery houses, in the workrooms of re- 
tail millinery shops, and in the drap- 
ery and furniture covering work 
rooms, the garment alteration, art 
needle work, fur garment making, and 
millinery work rooms in mercantile 
stores, and the candy-making depart- 
ments of retail candy stores, and of 
restaurants. Exceptions: Fruit and 
vegetable drying, canning, preserving 
and packing establishments. Laundry 
occupation, i. e., all the processes con- 
nected with receiving, marking, wash- 
ing, cleaning and ironing and distribu- 
tion of washable and cleanable mater- 
ials, including the work performed in 
laundry departments in hotels and fac- 


tories. 
Industrial Wel- 11 p. m. to Elevator operators. 
fare Commission 7 a. m. 
Order No. 45, 1919. 

Pennsylvania 10 p. m. to |Manufacturing establishments. 
Laws 1913, p. 6 a. m. ceptions: Managers, superintendents, 
1024, Sec. 4. or persons doing clerical or steno- 

graphic work. 
South Carolina | After 10 p. m. | Mercantile establishments. 
Code of Laws of 
1922, Vol. 2, ch. 7, 
Sec. 35, p. 137. 

Washington After 12 Elevator operators. 
Industrial Wel- Midnight 
fare Comm ittee 
Order No. 23, 1921. 

Wisconsin 6 p.m. to |Factories and laundries. Exceptions: 
Industrial Com- 6 a. m. Registered pharmacists and assistant 
mission Order No. pharmacists; women engaged in noth- 
1, 1917. ing but office work or as janitresses in 

factories or laundries; pea canneries 
and factories canning beans, cherries, 
corn, tomatoes, or strawberries. Con- 
densaries have been permitted employ- 
ment up to 7 P. M. on Saturday, pro- 
vided, there is no Sunday work, and 
provided the legal limit of hours per 
day and per week are not exceeded. 
Industrial Com-| 5 p. m. to |Street car flagmen, motormen and con- 
mission Order 6 a. m. ductors in towns, villages and cities 
No. 4. 1918. except Milwaukee. 
5 p. m. to |Street car flagmen, motormen and con- 
8 a. m. ductors in Milwaukee. 


*The Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, states in Bulletin No. 66, pages 212, 217, that towns of less than 3,000 are exempted. There appears to be no 
specific provision now for such exemption as to this particular occupation. 


Perhaps it is included by implication. Labor Law, Sec. 391. 
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Equal Rights 


“Our Chinese Sister” 


the Sunday tea, November 16, at 

Alva Belmont House, with Judge 
Paul M. Linebarger, legal advisor of the 
Chinese National Government, speaking 
on “Our Chinese Sister,” and Ida Hoyt 
Chamberlain singing a group of ancient 
Chinese ballads. 

But the most interesting Feminist part 
of the program was Muna Lee’s short but 
stirring appeal for aid for women in in- 
dustry at this most critical time, and her 
call to arms and to the industrial confer- 
ence of the National Woman’s Party to 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia on December 8-9. 

A large number of Boston and New 
York members are planning to attend, 
Miss Lee said, and she hopes that the 
dinner, which will be part of the confer- 
ence, will have 300 guests attending. 

The conference is to be a protest against 
unequal labor laws for women, against 
discriminations, against restrictions and 
“protections” that do not restrict and pro- 
tect men. 

In regard to this eternal equality busi- 
ness, Miss Lee had an interesting talk 
with the arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. She asked him if, in the 
Far North, the Esquimos had Equal 
Rights. 


ons was much in the limelight at 


“Yes,” replied Stefansson, “without 
question they do.” 
“Can the women hunt with the men?” 


“Ves,” 

“Work with the men?” 
“Ves,” 

“Play with the men?” 


“Yes.” And the explorer added that 
the only case of discrimination based on 
sex that he knew of in the Far North ex- 
isted among a tribe of Indians in the 
northernmost part of Greenland. This 
special tribe has an unsual kind of boat, 
a heavy dugout which takes from sixteen 
to twenty to handle it. 


“And,” said Stefansson, “the women al- 
ways handle the heavy craft, while the 
men spend their time in steering.” 

Judge Linebarger, in his talk, stressed 
the kinship and likeness between Ameri- 
can women and Chinese women. In his 
long residence in China—he was legal 
advisor to General Sun Yat Sen for 
eighteen years before beginning to serve 
the National Government in March of this 
year—he has found Chinese women inde- 
pendent, intelligent, kind, possessed of a 
sense of humor, cordial, loyal, and virtu- 
ous. They are second only to American 
women in personal and mental progress, 
though they have no part in their political 


government since “China is ruled by for- 
eigners and does not have her own govern- 
ment.” 

Up until the discovery of America, and 
even beyond that on into the sixteenth 
century, Chinese women had a more lib- 
eral status than women of any other coun- 
tries, according to Judge Linebarger. 

Judge Linebarger said that the women 
of China are far more opposed to Com- 
munism than the men, because traditions 
of the past means more to them than they 
do to the men. He urged American 
women, through the National Woman’s 
Party, to aid the women of China and sug- 
gested that the Woman’s Party appoint a 
committee of Chinese co-operation, to 
communicate with women in China and 
through this contact reach a real under- 
standing with “our Chinese sisters.” 

Miss Chamberlain, who is soon sailing 
to join her brother in China, opened the 
afternoon’s program with two second- 
century Chinese poems set to music, “Sad- 
ness,” and “Tears.” She accompanied 
herself. She also sang, at the request of 
her audience, her own composition, the 
delightful “Voice of the High Sierras.” 

Jennie O. Berliner, assistant District 
of Columbia chairman of the National 
Woman's Party, presided over the meet- 
ing. 


Equal Rights in Austria 


PON my return to Vienna in Octo- 
ber, after a strenuous three week’s 
campaign in Geneva with Alice 

Paul for the “Nationality of Women” we 
were plunged into an even more difficult 
political campaign previous to the Aus- 
trian elections of November 9. 

Coming fresh from the inspiring leader- 
ship of Miss Paul, I was concerned to see 
just what our new Austrian Woman’s 
Party would be capable of accomplishing 
under these conditions. 

The Austrian Woman’s Party was or- 
ganized very recently under the leader- 
ship of one of the world’s most remark- 
able and wonderful women, Marianne 
Hainisch, the organizer and leader of edu- 
cational and woman’s movements over a 
period of seventy years. The vice-presi- 
dent is Helene Granitsch, in whom we 
are very fortunate in having as fine a type 
of worker as we could wish for. 

We workers in Austria are particularly 
indebted to Margaret Whittemore, Ella 
Riegel and to Anita Pollitzer who was 
there in 1926, for their invaluable en- 
couragement and practical assistance in 
organizing. 

In view of the very complicated political 
situation in Austria (which, by the way, 
I think the most interesting political sit- 
uation of any country in the world, be- 


By Lillian von Match 


cause it stands between Bolshivism and 
capitalism), we felt there was a crying 
need for a woman’s party which would 
in the beginning concentrate its efforts on 
educating the women of Austria how to 
vote intelligently and teaching them what 
the vote means to them in practical life. 
In other words what we call “Uber- 
parteisch.” 

This may sound a bit antiquated to our 
very modern American Woman, but the 


Austrian bourgeoise woman is still aw-- 


fully static and difficult to move. One 
thing that makes Austria particularly in- 
teresting is that the Socialist woman is 
among the most progressive of the world, 
so that you have this marked contrast, 
with the result that despite the fact that 
there are always several women members 
in Parliament, the bulk of women are still 
terrifically ignorant of what it is all 
about. I feel that in this recent cam- 
paign for the election of November 9 the 
Austrian Woman’s Party played a vital 
as well as a far-reaching part. We or- 
ganized on the average of five meetings a 
week for a period of over a month preced- 
ing the election. 

At these meetings the leaders of the 
three biggest political parties (the Christ- 


lische sozialist (heimwehr) ; the Schober- 
bloc; sozialist) addressed the women. 

We had an audience ranging from 300 
to 2,500. 

It is an interesting commentary that 
the members of the board of the Austrian 
Woman’s Party are selected from the dif- 
ferent parties; that despite their ardor 
for their party, the feeling that the wom- 
en of Austria must stand together for cer- 
tain issues was even stronger, so that in 
this campaign they exhibited a remark- 
able cohesion and esprit de corps. 

You can only appreciate how extraordi- 
nary this is if you have been in Austria 
and studied the political situation there 
because jamong the people who are inter- 
ested in politics, the feeling is very tense. 

Of course, in introducing the speakers 
at these meetings our Woman’s Party 
chairmen would always mention the fact 
that we are working for “Equal Rights,” 
so that though for the moment our policy 
is emphasizing educational sides, we are 
not forgetting our main objective. 

When I left a few weeks ago, Frau 
Hainisch asked me please to extend her 
greetings to the American Woman’s.Party 
and to bring back to her the latest mate- 
rial for which you are working, as she is 
keenly desirous of keeping in close con- 
tact and co-operating with America, 


‘ 
‘ 
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ia Praises Feminist Work 


most to bring about Inter-Ameri- 

can understanding are the great 
non-political enterprises, organized or in- 
dividual,” declared Dr. Thomas E. Benner, 
professor of university administration in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and former chancellor of the University 
of Porto Rico, in an address delivered 
November 18, at National Woman’s Party 
headquarters. Dr. Benner, who was in- 
troduced by Muna Lee, director of Na- 
tional Activities of the Woman’s Party, 
as one of the North Americans who had 
contributed most to Inter-American 
friendship by his work for preserving His- 
panic culture in Porto Rico while vivify- 
ing and enriching it by North American 
methods and progressive ideals, praised 
the Feminist campaign for Equal Rights 
as a very real factor in international 
friendship. 

“The work of the National Woman’s 
Party and of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, carried in the Latin- 
American press and widely commented 
upon, is an example of this organized non- 
political enterprise,” he said. 


6 OT no agencies which are doing 


Japanese Athletes 

APANESE women are apparently to be 
J the future athletic standand-bearers 
for their country. At the recent Olympiad 
in Japan, women athletes won the only 
points for Japan. 


Women Chaplains 
CCORDING to the Woman’s Leader, 
women chaplains have been ap- 
pointed in Germany to take charge of 
women prisoners. 


Partners in Home and Office 

EAN CROWLEY and Robert V. Stor- 

mer worked together for the Govern- 
ment just after the war; then they were 
married and became home partners; and 
now they have both graduated from law 
school and intend to become partners in 
law. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stormer were on the 
list of honor graduates of the Y. M. C. A. 
Law School, with Mr. Stormer just .19 
points higher than his wife. They took 
and passed the District of Columbia Bar 
examinations at the same time, and later 
passed the Tennessee examinations also. 


Teachers Win 
HARLES H. ELLIOTT, New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Education, 
has ordered the Board of Education of 
Elizabeth to pay eighteen women teachers 
the difference between salary rates in 
effect before and after the Board adopted 


“The work of Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt of Porto Rico, who has concentrated 
the attention of both the island and the 
outside world on the island’s economic 
problem, is an illustration of the indi- 
vidual non-political project.” 


Dr. Benner emphasized the fact that 
Porto Rico is the center from which go 
out the largest number of individuals en- 
gaged in all manner of non-political enter- 
prises tending toward better Inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. 


“No similar area elsewhere in the world 
produces any similar group comparable 
in numbers,” he asserted. Dr. Benner gave 
as examples of what he meant by indi- 
vidual non-political enterprises the visits 
of Carlos Chardon, now Commissioner of 
Education of Porto Rico and soon to be 
chancellor of its university, to the Repub- 
lic of Colombia to advise the Government 
of that country concerning its agricul- 
tural program; and of Luz Maria Ramos 
to the Republic of Panama, where she in- 
augurated home economic instruction in 
the public schools of that country. One 
of the first examples of a non-political 


Feminist Notes 


a resolution cutting the salaries of the 

women. The Board provided in January, 

1927, for a maximum yearly salary of 

$3,175 for men and only $2,875 for women. 
Dr. Elliott said in his decision: 


“It was evidently the intent of the 
Legislature to provide that when, subse- 
quent to March 21, 1925, schedules are 
changed, men and women will receive the 
same salary for like work, training, and 
experience. If salary schedules can be 
thus amended without application of the 
1925 act, then all of the large districts 
which had salary schedules prior to that 
date could change the schedules from 
time to time and continue a discrimi- 
nation which the Legislature intended to 
abolish.” 


Working at Night 


NUMBER of New England cotton 

mills are operating at night to take 

care of a rush of orders, according to a 

special dispatch from Boston, Massachu- 
setts, to the New York Times. 

We wonder if any women had the op- 
portunity to get these jobs? 


Inventor 


LDORADO JONES of Moline, IIli- 
nois, has invented a muffler for air- 
plane motors, and she was recently in New 
York watching demonstrations of her 


noise-eliminating invention at Roosevelt 
Field. 


enterprise having prime importance in the 
improvement of inter-American under- 
standing,” he said, “was the energetic 
assistance rendered two months ago to 
stricken Santo Domingo, under the leader- 
ship of Governor Roosevelt by Porto 
Rican doctors and nurses, and by the en- 
tire population of the island, through its 
help made in spite of limited resources 
and actual poverty caused by the hurri- 
cane from which Porto Rico itself is just 


beginning to recover. 


“Incidentally, the interest of the people 
of the United States in the relief program 
for Porto Rico which is being conducted 
by the Porto Rican Child Feeding Com- 
mittee will have, in addition to its great 
value in Porto Rico, other values for the 
United States itself,’ Dr. Benner added. 
“Whatever is done for Porto Rico, is done 
not only to improve conditions on the 
island, but to draw the Americas into a 
better understanding of each other’s pur- 
poses. Porto Rico with its Hispanic past 
and its American present, is a laboratory 
of Inter-American friendship, and Span- 
ish-America is always intensely interested 
in what goes on there.” 


College Women Get More 
PPARENTLY college education for 
women pays excellent returns. Ac- 
cording to a survey of the earnings of 
14,000 business women, made by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, college graduates show a 
financial advantage averaging $346 a year 
even over women who attended college 
without graduating. 

In general, women’s earnings are shown 
to rise with the number of years of school- 
ing they have had, and the advantage also 
increases with age. According to the sur- 
vey, the older the woman, the more her 
higher education seems to raise her earn- 
ings above the average income level. 


Special Prosecutor 
MILY MARX became the first woman 
to appear before the New York Coun. 
ty Grand Jury as a special prosecutor, 
when she served as an assistant to Special 
Deputy Attorney General Harold Riegel- 
man in presenting evidence in a voting 
inquiry to the jury in October. Fifty in- 
dictments were returned. 


New Jobs Open 
NDER a recent bill passed by the 
Dutch Parliament, women will in 
The future be admitted to the positions of 
burgomaster and town clerk. All the 
women members of Parliament voted for 
the bill. 
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Porto Rican Women Vvters 
¢é"T°HE VOTE! The vote! And how to 
use it?”—this is the question of 
such interest to Porto Rican women who 
will have their first opportunity to use 
the vote in the election of 1932. 
A number of organizations have come 
forward begging the women to vote inde- 
pendently and non-partisanly, studying 


News from the Field 


Mrs. Matthews Speaks 

URNITA SHELTON MATTHEWS, 

chairman of the Lawyers’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, addressed 
the Newcomers Group of Columbian 
Women, George Washington University, 
on November 18, at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Hill. 

After being introduced by Mrs. W. C. 
French, Mrs. Matthews spoke on Equal 
Rights as a national and international 
movement, with particular reference to 
some of the discriminations against wom- 
en included in State laws in this country. 
Mrs. Matthews is a former president of 
the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and a member of the 
Bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. She is the author of many legal 
works, of which the most recent is “The 
Denial of Justice to Women.” 


“The Real Bernard Shaw” 
AURICE COLBOURNE of the Thea- 
tre Guild, well-known biographer of 
Bernard Shaw, was the guest of honor at 
a tea at Alva Belmont House, National 
Headquarters of the Woman’s Party, on 
November 21. 
Mr. Colbourne spoke on “The Real Ber- 


the worth of the candidates rather than 
believing campaign promises and party 
issues. Among these groups is the Insu- 
lar Association of Women Voters. 

On the other hand, Dr. Marta Robert, 
member of the National Woman’s Party 
and the Republican National Committee- 
woman for Porto Rico, wants women 
voters to remain “regular’ and to join or- 


nard Shaw.” A witty and genial lecturer, 
Mr. Colbourne has done more perhaps to 
remove the Shavian mask and reveal the 
sage and sympathetic human countenance 
beneath than any other commentator on 
the dramatist’s life and work. 

It is not unfitting, in view of Shaw’s 
presentation of Feminism, that such a 
talk should be given in such a place. 

“It is to be hoped,” remarked Nina 
Allender of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, “that we shall some time 
have a similar opportunity of explaining 
‘The Real Woman’s Party’ to Bernard 
Shaw!” 

Lantern Slides to Be Shown 

HE historic lantern slides giving the 

history of the campaign for woman 
suffrage will be shown in the ballroom of 
the Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
at 8.30 P. M., December 1. Boxes for six 
can be obtained for $4, and single tickets 
are 50 cents each. 

Maud Younger will give the running 
story. 

“Street Scenes and Mob Scenes,” says 
the Circular. “The Capitol, the Prison, 
and the White House Gates. Action 
Scenes from Maine to California. Presi- 
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Equal Rights 


ganized parties. She argues that non- 
partisan or independent voting will sim- 
ply confuse election issues. 

According to the United Press, this 
party affiliation seems to appeal to the 
women, and meetings of Republican 
women, Socialist women, Alliance, and 
Unionist women are being held almost 
daily. 


dents, Supreme Court Justices, Congress- 
men, Doctors, Lawyers, Merchants, Chiefs, 
and the Women Who Won Suffrage Ten 
Years Ago,” the circular continues. 

One might think that P. T. Barnum 
thought up that circular, but those who 
have seen the lantern slides and particu- 
larly those who were principals in the 


-seenes they depict know that it merely 


indicates mildly and conservatively the 
stirring story the pictures tell. 

Mary Gertrude Fendall informs us that 
Helena Hill Weed of Connecticut is to be 
thanked for seeing that’ these historic pic- 
tures were saved and made into lantern 
slides. 


Clubs Heads Endorse Jury Service 
ARYLAND members of the National 

Woman’s Party are rejoicing over 
the fact that the Maryland Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, through its council of 
presidents, on November 18 endorsed the 
proposal to amend the laws of Maryland 
to make women eligible for jury service in 
the State. 

The meeting, held at the Woman’s Club 
of Roland Park, was attended by presi- 
dents of forty-five women’s clubs through- 
out Maryland. Thirty-six voted in favor 
of the measure, four against it and five 
did not vote. The presidents had been in- 
structed how to cast their ballots by the 
clubs they represented. 

There was no discussion, as the matter 
had been previously taken up by the vari- 
ous clubs throughout the State at the sug- 
gestion of the executive board of the State 
Federation, which had recommended its 
endorsement. 


/ ROOMS FOR VISITORS IN 


WASHINGTON 


Headquarters of the National Woman’s Party 
announces that several spacious, sunny rooms 
in beautiful Alva Belmont House at 144 B 
Street N. E., just a block from the Capitol, 
are available for the use of members of the 
National Woman’s Party temporarily in Wash- 
ington. Some of the rooms overlook the lovely 
garden with its thousands of roses. 


Rooms, $2.00 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
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